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confound the wise" (1 Cor. i., 26-27). Again: " Let no man deceive himself. If any man among you seemeth to-be wise in this world, let him become a fool that he may be wise" (Ibid ii., 18). Again: "Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth " (Ibid viii., 1). There are many more: of the same type which time forbids me to quote. This beatitude of nescience was very acceptable to the classes among which Christianity first spread, and the natural result of * canonising ignorance and anathematising knowledge was very soon seen. Mosheim tells us of even the great lights of the second century, that " they are worthy of little admiration on account of the accuracy or depth of their reasonings, The most of them appear to have been destitute of penetration, learning, order, application and force" ("Ecclesiastical History," ed. 1847, p. 53). As the centuries went on the darkness grew deeper and deeper; Hallam tells us that schools were " confined to cathedrals and monasteries " and were " exclusively designed for the purposes of religion " : that Charlemagne and Alfred were the greatest scholars of their time, but that Charlemagne could not read, and Alfred had but an imperfect knowledge of Latin: of the "prevailing ignorance," he says, " it is easy to produce abundant testimony. Contracts were made verbally, for want of notaries capable of drawing up charters; and these, when written, were frequently barbarous and ungrammatical to an incredible degree. For some considerable intervals, scarcely any monument of literature has been preserved, except a few jejune chronicles, the vilest legends of saints, or verses equally destitute of spirit and metre. In almost every council, the ignorance of the clergy forms a subject for reproach. It is asserted by one held in 992, that scarcely a single person was to be found in Rome itself who knew the first element of letters. Not one priest of a thousand in Spain, about the age of Charlemagne, could address a common letter of salutation to another. In England, Alfred declares that he could not recollect a single priest south of the Thames (the most civilised part of England), at the time of his accession, who understood the ordinary prayers, or could translate Latin into his mother-tongue. Nor was this better in the time of Dunstan, when it is said, none of the clergy knew how to write or translate a Latin letter. The homilies which they preached were compiled for their